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FRIB:-TI)S  of  the  radio  AUDISHCE* 

I  know  that  many  of  you  are  interested  in  the  subject  I  shall  com¬ 
ment  on  tod.ay,  for  at  the  Weather  Bureau  vv'e  get  many,  many  letters  asking 
about  protection  from  lightning.  I  have  written  a  farmers’  bulletin,  as 
Mr*  Salisbury  told  you,  on  the  subject  of  protecting  buildings  from,  lightning, 
a,nd  I  also  have  a,nswercd  many  letters.  Eater  on  I  shall  a.nswer  some  of  the 
questions  most  often  put  to  us. 

Lot  me  say  at  the  outset  tlia.t  you  don't  need  to  emulate  Ajax  of  old 
mythology  a,nd  defy  lightning.  It  is  perfectly  practicable  to  protect  your 
buildings  from  lightning,  and  the  persons  of  your  family  when  housed  in  a, 
rodded  structure  arc  sa,fest  from  lightning,  Youi’  livestock  can  a.lso  be  pro¬ 
tected,  Use  lightning  rods.  In  middle  western  Stakes,  more  than  hahf  of 
the  farm  buildirgs  are  rodded,  according  to  estimates  of  fire  marshals  and 
other  officials. 

The  other  half  of  farm  buildings  not  now  rodded,  is  the  group  bearing 
nearly  al  1  of  the  heavy  losses  from  lightning  fires.  In  passing,  I  might 
say  that  those  good  at  estimating  tell  us  that  about  75  per  cent  of  the  total 
lightning-fire  loss  occurs  in  rural  districts.  That  75  percent  looks  larger 
ilyhen  we  learn  from  the  statistics  of  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Undenvr iters 
that  the  total  lightning-fire  losses  in  the  United  States  annually  are  nearly 
20  millions  of  dollars,  not  a  small  sum.  You  see,  lightning  ranks  high  as 
a  fire  producer;  in  fact,  it  ttill  stands  first  so  far  as  farm  fires  are 
concerned,  even  though  rodding  of  buildings  is  quite  general.  Much  of  this 
direct  loss  and  of  the  contingent  loss  resulting  from  losing  use  of  buildings, 
or  losing  their  contents  can  be  avoided.  Farmers  —  and  insurance  conpanies 
—  certahnly  would  like  to  be  less  familiar  with  lightning  fires, 

I  shall  now  toko  some  of  the  tjq)ica.l  questions  coming  to  us  about  pro¬ 
tection  for  lightning,  and  sec  if  my  answers  to  them  will  not  reply  to  some  of 
the  questions  that  yor.  would  like  to  ask. 

The  first  one  is  "Over  what  part  of  the  United  States  is  protection 
from  lightning  a,dvisablo?" 

In  general,  I  should  say,  where  thonderstorms  are  frequent.  And  that 
is  usually  east  of  the  100th  meridian,  which  passes  through  central  Kansas, 
Protection  is  also  required  occasionally  in  certain  mountainous  regions  to 
the  west  where  thmder storms  are  numerous.  I  want  to  add  that  in  planning  for 
'protection,  you  should  consider  not  only  the  frequency  and  severity  of  thunder¬ 
storms,  hut  also  the  value  and  nature  of  the  building  and  contents;  local 
conditions;  insurance  premiums'?  personal  hazards;  and  indirect  losses. 

Here’s  a  second  question  we  get:  "Are  insurance  rates  lower  for  pro¬ 
tected  buildings?" 
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My  answer  is  —  they  should  he,  ajid  quite  often  they  are.  Many 
mutual  coirpanies  offer  lower  rates  to  owners  of  rodded  buildings;  some 
will  not  insure  a  building  tho^t  isnH  roddodi  In  my  opinion,  a  well-roddcd 
building  should  be  classified  along  with  structures  carrying  other  fire- 
protective  devices  and  should  he  dealt' with  by  the  insurance  corrpanies 
accordingly* 

Fnat  unroddod  structures  in  rural  sections  arc  most  likely  to  be 
damaged  by  lightning?  is  a  third  question. 

And  the  answer  is  farm  houses  and  barns;  churches,  especially those 
with  tall  spires;  grain  elevators  and  granaries;  hay,  grain,  and  straw 
stacks. 


Time  for  just  one  more  answer  to  a  typical  lightning  question,  and 
I*m  selecting  this  one;  "How  can  I  prevent  my  livestock  from  being  killed 
or  injured  by  lightning? " 

Fell,  if  you've  observed  very  m.any  lightning  accidents  to  livestock, 
you  have  probably  noticed  that  they  usually  occur  when  the  animals  are  up 
against  or  very  close  to  an  ungrounded  wire  fence.  The  lightning  often 
strikes  a  considerable  distance  from  the  animals  and  travels  along  the  fence. 

To  prevent  such  accidents,  properly  ground  all  wire  fences.  Another  pre¬ 
caution  that  may  pay  is  to  rod  isolated  trees  or  small  groups  of  trees  uncicr 
which  stock  congregate  during  thunderstorms.  Or,  if  a  grove  of  trees  is  a- 
vailable  to  the  stock,  cut  down  the  isblo/oed  trees,  or  prevent  the  animals 
from  seeking  shwlter  under  them, 

How  I  sincerely  hope  these  brief  remarks  may  be  helpful  to  you.  If 
you  want  further  details,  write  to  the  Department  for  Farmers'  Bulletin  1512-F, 
"Protection  of  Buildings  end  Farm  Property  From  Lightning." 


Good  bye,  and  thank  you. 


